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THE NEW CHINA AND HER RELATION TO THE 

WORLD ^ 

V. K. WELLINGTON KOO 
Minister from China to the United States 

THE subject for my paper is The New China and Her 
Relation to the World. In the presence of this dis- 
tinguished assemblage, composed as it is of special 
students on the various problems of international relations, I 
feel there is scarcely any phase of that subject which is not 
already familiar to many of you. I shall therefore proceed, 
with your permission, merely to emphasize some facts which 
it appears to me important to consider in the study of the 
problems before us. 

One of these facts is that the Chinese people are a progres- 
sive people. It was only fifty years ago, in 1868, that Anson 
Burlingame, in response to the welcome extended to him by 
the citizens of New York as the head of the first Chinese 
diplomatic mission sent abroad, announced that China was 
" ready to take upon her ancient civilization the graft of your 
civilization." Since that time progress in the modernization 
of China has been very rapid. 

Politically, she has since been able to lay at least a founda- 
tion for constitutional and representative government; she 
has adopte/d a constitution and established a parliament in 
Peking and legislative assemblies in the provinces; she has 
organized a police on a modern basis ; she has revised a great 
part of her laws to suit changed conditions of life, and built 
up a system of courts along the lines of an independent judi- 
ciary; she has created a modern army and the nucleus of a 
navy. More than all this, she has succeeded in throwing off 
an alien yoke which weighed her down for two hundred and 

1 Address delivered at the National Conference on Foreign Relations of the 
United States, held under the auspices of the Academy of Political Science, 
at Long Beach, N. Y., May 31, 1917. 
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sixty-seven years. In discarding the doctrine of divine king- 
ship which prevailed in China for thousands of years and in 
reconstructing her government on the principle of sovereignty 
vested in the people as a body, she has thrown autocracy over- 
board and is putting her house in order under the aegis of 
democracy. 

In the field of education China has abolished the system of 
literary examinations which obtained in that country for at 
least a thousand years, and has established in its place through- 
out the country schools and colleges to train her citizens; she 
has abandoned classics as the chief subject of study and has 
embodied arts and sciences in the school and college curri- 
culum. Whereas the work of education was formerly left 
largely to the people to organize and promote, the govern- 
ment has now created a ministry of education to discharge this 
responsibility. 

As regards facilities for transportation and communication, 
she now possesses 6,500 miles of railroad in actual operation 
and many miles more in construction, 127,000 miles of tele- 
graph lines, and half a dozen wireless stations. Steamships 
now ply busily back and forth on her coast and inland waters. 
The streets in some of her cities are traversed by electric rail- 
ways and crowded with all kinds of modern vehicles. There 
is hardly any modern invention conducive to comfort or con- 
venience that is not eagerly wanted by the people, who, as it 
were, but yesterday manifested opposition to railroads and 
telegraphs for fear of disturbing the spirits of wind and water. 

Besides, her attitude toward foreign commerce has also un- 
dergone a radical change; instead of being indifferent to it, 
she is now eager to promote it to the best of her ability. It 
will be recalled that in 1867 there were only sixteen ports 
opened to foreign trade ; today there are more than a hundred 
places where foreigners can take up residence and open per- 
manent business establishments. China's foreign trade has 
grown almost tenfold in half a century — from less than two 
hundred million dollars silver in 1867 to nearly a billion and 
a half in 19 16. 
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Side by side with the growth of foreign trade has been the 
progress of industrial development. Many parts of China are 
dotted with mines operated by scientific methods and factories 
equipped with modern machinery. In a great number of the 
larger cities the aspect is much like the busy manufacturing 
centres in the United States; there, as here, the blue of the 
sky is soiled by the clouds of smoke emitted incessantly from 
the chimneys of big factories, and the still air is disturbed by 
the hum of machinery, the scream of whistles, the roar of 
trains, and all the voices of progress familiar to you. 

Nor has the progress of China been confined to the political, 
intellectual and material advancement of the nation; spiritual 
and social reforms have also made much headway. The vicious 
habit of opium smoking, which lowered the vitality of the 
Chinese race and jeopardized the moral life of the nation for 
more than a century, has now been completely suppressed, 
along with the prohibition of the sale and cultivation of the 
poppy which yields the drug. The successful abolition of 
footbinding, a practice which dated back in its origin to the 
ninth century and which for centuries was dictated as a 
necessary adornment of refined womanhood, is but another 
example of the vigorous spirit of change and betterment that 
is latent in the Chinese race. 

These marks of progress have all been made in the last fifty 
years ; and fifty years is a very short period for effecting re- 
forms which involve, as is the case of China, a change of con- 
ceptions which, through centuries of inculcation, have acquired 
something of the spontaneity of intuition, and the abandon- 
ment of practices which, by the force of habit formed from 
many decades of repetition, have become second nature to the 
people. It is true that the world has also witnessed during 
the past half century the rapid rise of two or three nations 
from the degradations of weakness to the pinnacle of power; 
and that when compared with these examples, the progress of 
China might appear less marked than it is. But in making a 
comparison of this kind, it is to be pointed out on behalf of 
China that the vastness of her territory and the density of her 
population have added greatly to the immensity of her task. 
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It is not unnatural that for these reasons China requires a 
longer time to bring about her complete rehabilitation. Be- 
sides, there were other great obstacles and difficulties in her 
path of progress. During the period we are considering, she 
underwent two disastrous foreign wars, three political re- 
volutions, and a great number of crises in her foreign relations, 
which were in many cases deliberately forced upon her by 
others in pursuance of their policy of aggression. More than 
this, her freedom of action was, as it still is, much restricted 
by treaties made at a time when it was both tempting and 
easy to take advantage of her weakness and want of fami- 
liarity with the principles and practices of modern inter- 
national intercourse. 

The second fact that I should like to emphasize is that the 
people of China are peace-loving as well as progressive. Like 
the American people, they have great faith in the ultimate 
supremacy of reason, and they resort to force only when driven 
to it by compelling considerations of justice and right. One 
of their national philosophers has taught them for twenty- 
five centuries that " he who with reason assists the master of 
mankind will not with arms conquer the empire. Where 
armies are quartered, briers and thorns grow. Even beautiful 
arms are unblessed among the tools, and people had better 
shun them. Therefore, he who has reason does not rely upon 
them." That this teaching has had an abiding influence upon 
the Chinese people is a fact to which the history of China bears 
a striking testimony. No nation can show a record more free 
than China from charges of initiating unprovoked war or 
committing acts of wanton aggression on other nations. This 
sentiment of love of peace and respect for reason has so 
percolated through the different strata of society that settle- 
ment of disputes by arbitration or other peaceful methods is 
today a very general practice throughout the country. 

The third and last fact I wish to point out is China's poten- 
tial wealth and power. Not only is she, because of her huge 
population and its growing purchasing power, destined to be 
the world's greatest market in future, but the abundance of 
agricultural and mineral resources within her boundaries also 
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makes it certain that the possibilities of her economic and in- 
dustrial development are great beyond calculation. Coal and 
iron, the so-called vital essence of civilization, are particu- 
larly abundant. The mountain pastures of north and north- 
western China, by reason of good climate and plenty of water, 
food and space, are most suitable for raising cattle and sheep, 
while the fertility of the soil in the south and southeast promises 
the greatest possibilities for agriculture. To these resources 
must be added the immense supply of water power in most 
parts of China and the vast amount of cheap and efficient labor. 
Surely no single nation possesses a greater amount of the re- 
sources of nature and men, no single nation presents a better 
combination of the elements of wealth and power, than Chiaa. 
When the rich deposits of coal and metals are unlocked from 
beneath the earth, when the fertile soil is subjected to the work 
of the plough, when the vast store of water power is harnessed, 
when the large supply of labor is fully utilized, no one can tell 
how far the material development of China may be pushed. 

We see then that the New China, with her vast potential 
wealth and power, is progressive in spirit and still peaceful 
in sentiment. That such a country will sooner or later have a 
great deal to do with the future of the world, no one will deny. 
What, then, is China's relation to the world's future? The an- 
swer really depends upon what policy the other nations adopt 
vis-a-vis China, and what treatment they accord her. To be 
more definite, it depends upon whether they continue to per- 
mit themselves, or any one of them, to bully and browbeat her, 
committing one assault after another on her sovereignty; or 
seeing the injustice of these acts, acknowledge her right of 
existence and extend sympathy and support to her plans for 
progress. It depends upon whether they continue to keep the 
shackles of extraterritoriality, treaty tariffs, leased ports, rail- 
way zones and the like around her body ; or, recognizing the 
unwisdom of such a policy, aid her to remove them and restore 
to her full liberty of development. It depends upon whether 
they insist upon taking advantage of her love of peace, and 
continue to heap grievance upon grievance, thereby driving 
her some day to pursue a different policy; or realizing the 
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value of this sentiment to the cause of international concord 
and tranquility, have due regard for her feelings and sensibili- 
ties. It depends upon whether they remain indifferent to at- 
tempts on the part of some of them to revive the doctrine of the 
spheres of influence and to close the open door within her 
borders; or appreciating the ultimate consequences of such a 
course and the desirability of keeping the Chinese market open 
to international trade on a footing of equality, help China 
batter down this pernicious doctrine of spheres of influence, foil 
these selfish attempts, and maintain the principle of equal op- 
portunity for the trade of all nations in all parts of China. It 
depends upon whether they permit any nation to wrest away 
her rich resources and immense man-power from her own 
possession, and utilize the one as means of aggremdizement 
and mold the other into instruments of conquest; or realizing 
the possibilities of danger to the peace of the Orient and the 
world, aid China to conserve these resources of wealth and 
power in her own hands and develop them, not as selfish means 
for aggression, but as instruments for the common purposes of 
peace. It depends, in other words, upon whether they are 
content with China's remaining a " sensitive spot " affecting 
international relations, as a prominent English writer has re- 
cently characterized it; or seeing the consequences that are 
sure to flow from a continuance of this condition, are willing 
to check the inflammation by mitigating the attack from " eco- 
nomic antagonism," which is the most vicious type of inter- 
national disease germs, extract from her body extraneous mat- 
ters, such as consular jurisdiction, which have lowered her 
power of resistance, and help expedite her recovery to normal 
health. In short, it all depends upon whether they continue, 
in regard to China, to pursue a selfish policy of obstruction, 
interference and aggression, hoping thereby to get a share in 
whatever spoils may come ; or whether they realize that such 
a course is sure to lead to conflicts, rivalry and antagonism, 
to disturbance of the peace of the nations; and that the best 
guarantee for the open-door policy, for the principle of equal 
opportunity and impartial trade for all, and for the devotion of 
her wonderful resources of wealth and power to peaceful pur- 
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poses, lies in a strong and powerful China ; and upon whether, 
realizing all this, they accord her that respect for her rights 
which they demand of her for their own rights, and conscien- 
tiously assist her to attain the end which is to be desired as 
much in the common interest of the world as for the sake of 
her own welfare. 

It is probably safe to say that no single outstanding question 
of today is more important than the outcome of the series of 
alternatives which I have just mentioned ; and no nation out- 
side of China is perhaps more interested in this outcome than 
the United States, whose future, because of her vast insular 
possessions in the Pacific and her extended coastline abutting 
on that great ocean, is in many respects bound up with the 
future of China. Conscious of this community of interest, no 
one on either side of the Pacific Ocean can observe the never- 
interrupted friendly relations between China and the United 
States without feeling a deep sense of gratification — a friend- 
ship that has been made possible by the mutual desire on the 
part of both countries to observe the principles of peace and 
justice, of good-will and amity in all their dealings with each 
other. And no one can contemplate the significance of the 
question we have been considering this evening without hoping 
that the people of China and the people of the United States 
will directly co-operate as far as possible in order to secure 
for this great question a correct solution — one that is con- 
ducive alike to the best interests of the world and to the noblest 
aims of China. 
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